INTRODUCTION 


11  I  am  convinced  that  we  shall  never  get  our 
war- 1  ess  wor  Id;  our  wor  Id  of  peace  and  brot  her  hood, 
through  external  schemes  of  secur ity,  nor  through 
the  propagation  of  peace  in  the  abstract.  If  we 
are  ever  to  rebuild  our  world  and  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  new  and  better  type  of  civilization,  we 
must  begin  by  rebuilding  our  own  lives. 

We  have  f  ostered  fear  and  hate  and  r  i  va  I  ry  and 
suspicion.  We  must  now  cultivate  trust  and  con¬ 
fidence  and  understanding  and  good  will.  These 
th i ngs  are  stronger  than  navies.  They  hold  across 
f ront iers  and  beyond  seas.  They  solve  labor  prob¬ 
lems  and  compose  industrial  differences.  They 
make  for  harmony  and  progress.  They  draw  people 
toget her  f or  cooperat i ve  ends  and  for  higher  ways 
of  living. 

Every  effort  which  weaves,  however  feebly, 
these  adamantine  bonds  of  faith  and  fellowship, 
is  like  a  new  Star  in  the  East  heralding  the  dawn 
of  a  new  civilization." 


This  little  book  is  dedicated  to  the  men  and 
women  who,  as  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
Workers,  have  helped  to  project  the  rays  of  a 
STAR  into  areas  of  human  suffering,  conflict  and 
distress.  There  have  been  some  2500  people  in 
the  past  twenty  years  who  have  had  a  part  in  A.F. 
S.C.  work.  Through  their  efforts  light  has  been 
thrown  on  ways  of  peace,  love  and  fellowship. 
Thus  the  red  and  black  star  from  the  coat  of  arms 
of  the  city  of  Nancy  in  France  which  English 
Friends  adopted  as  their  badge  while  ministering 
to  war  victims  during  the  Franco-Pr uss i an  War 
still  shines  on  missions  of  mercy  in  the  faith 
that 

n Each  deed  thou  hast  done 
Dies ,  revives,  goes  to  work  in  the  world n 
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THE  STAR  IN  FRANCE 


From  the  first  stage 
of  the  organization  of 
the  A.F.S.C.  in  April, 
1917,  those  who  have  en¬ 
listed  under  this  NEW 
STAR  have  learned  that 
•'this  great  law  of  life 
is  everywhere  operative, 
the  spirit  of  Love  is  the 
true  way  of  life." 

In  June  of  1917  the 
first  band  of  7  workers 
i  n  gray  started  for  France 
to  joi  n  t  he  Engl  ish  Fr  iends 
in  reconstr uct  i on  wor k  at 
which  they  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  since  1914.  The 
first  Haverford  Unit 
joined  them  in  September 
of  that  year,  and  from  then  on  till  1920  some  590  service 
workers  crossed  the  ocean.  Among  them  they  carried  the  red 
and  black  STAR  north  i nto  the  devastated  fields  and  villages 
of  France,  where  refugees  lived  in  ruins,  where  babies  were 
born  in  cellars,  and  d iscouragement  was  underm i n i ng  the  mor¬ 
als  of  sturdy  peasants.  And  here  they  built  wooden  houses 
amongst  the  ruins;  here  they  ploughed  fields  and  thrashed 
grain;  here  they  provided  stock  and  equipment  for  impover¬ 
ished  villagers,  and,  above  all,  here  they  brought  cheer  and 
friendship  and  hope  to  hearts  grown  fa>int  with  sorrow  and. 
fear  and  disappointment. 

South  they  went  to  the  quaint  towns  of  Dole  and  Ornans 
where  the  units  of  the  wooden  houses  were  built  and  assem¬ 
bled,  to  Samouens  where  convalescent  homes  for  ref ugee  women 
and  children  were  set  up,  and  tra i n I oads  of  expatriates  were 
he  I ped  to  forget  their  troubles  and  to  plan  their  lives  anew. 
At  Sermaize  they  established  a  Hospital  which  cared  for  in¬ 
numerable  cases  which  probably  otherwise  would  have  gone 
unattended.  At  Bar-le— Due,  at  Bettancourt,  Brizeau  and 
Clermont  other  medical  Centers  were  started,  while  an  ex¬ 
tensive  amount  of  dental  work  was  carried  on,  especially 
during  1919. 

This  is  perforce  but  the  merest  glimpse  of  three  years 
of  intensive  work  done  in  France,  and  perhaps  the  best  part 


was  that  intangible  ’something1  which  these  messengers  of 
human  love  and  good  fellowship  brought  with  them.  Their 
cheery  foreign  tongue  and  their  noisy  broken  French  braced 
up  the  sad  villages  like  windy  sunshine,  and  brought  renewed 
vigor  to  heartsick,  harried  French  civilians. 

Since  those  turbulent  days  the  present  work  done  by  the 
Paris  Center  seemed  far  removed  from  the  reconstruct  ion  of 
destroyed  villages,  and,  yet,  perhaps  the  same  spirit  of 
fellowship  under ly ing  a  I  I  the  work  brings  each  action  into  a 
unity  of  purpose  which  shows  like  the  warp  of  a  finished 
des ign. 

Early  inthe  aftermath  of  thewar  the  Center  rendered  in¬ 
valuable  assistance  to  foreign  women  prisoners,  perhaps  the 
most  unfortunate  of  the  great  refugee  population,  and  in  sup¬ 
plying  nurses  and  a  ides  to  Chalons  Maternity  Hospital.  More 
recently  it  has  engaged  inthe  relief  of  many  German  refugees 
who  were  forced  to  flee  their  Fatherland.  In  1935  a  separate 
office  was  ma i nta i ned  to  hand le  these  refugee  problems  which 
i  nvo  I  ved  Jews  and  Christians  a  I  i  ke,  and  at  t  he  present  wr  it  i  ng 
about  400  refugees  out  of  the  2000  still  in  Paris  are  receiv¬ 
ing  aid  from  this  office. 

The  International  Student  Club,  continuing  under  the 
leadership  of  a  French  Friend,  has  been  a  long  standing  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Center.  At  this  time  President  Wistar  Comfort, 
of  Haverford  College,  is  in  France  to  deliver  a  series  of 
lectures  on  Peace  invarious  French  Universities,  accompanied 
by  Henry  Van  Etten  who  made  all  the  necessary  arrangements. 
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THE  STAR  IN  GERMANY 


The  War  ended  and  the  STAR  moved  ontoGermany  where  in  the 
same  non-partisan  sp Ir it  of  brother ly  love  it  strove  to  bring 
solace  to  a  deeply  wounded  people,  whose  spiritual  needs  were 
even  greater  than  its  material  needs.  Here  a  two-fold  task 
confronted  the  A.F.S.C.  -  that  of  raising  money  with  which  to 
buy  food,  and  the  select  ion  of  a  corps  of  workers  to  d istr ibute 
that  food  most  efficiently. 

Another,  yet  more  d  if f  icu  1 1  task  was  overcoming  the  b  itter- 
ness,  suspicion  and  bew i  Iderment  of  the  people  themse  Ives, which 
so  b locked  the  cooperat ion  necessary  for  most  sat isfactory  re¬ 
sults.  From  the  first  meal  served  in  Berlin  on  February  26th, 
1920,  until  the  work  was  turned  over  to  the  Oeutscher  Zentral 
Ausschuss  in  1922,  thousands  of  ch i I dren  and  young  people  were 
given  daily  a  supp lementary  meal.  This  feeding  reached  its 
highest  peak  in  June,  1921,  when  1.010,658  people  in  1640  com¬ 
munities  were  g  iven  a  nour  ish  i  ng  meal  from  one  of  the  many  feed¬ 
ing  stations  located  throughout  the  unoccupied  territory. 

But  even  then  the  Fr  Sends*  work  was  not  over,  for  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1924,  they  were  asked  by  the  author  it ies  to  take  over  the 
feed i ng  aga i n  over  a st  i  I  I  more  widespread  area.  With  the  help 
of  General  Allen's  Comm  ittee,  funds  amount  i  ng  to  many  millions 
of  dollars  were  raised  and  turned  over  to  the  A.F.S.C.  With 
this  money  a  maximum  of  I ,200, 000  ch i I dren  were  fed  daily, 
and  hundreds  of  barrels  of  cod-liver  oil  were  distributed  to 
those  threatened  with  tuberculosis. 

From  out  a  welter  of  statistics  and  dry  facts  emerges  the 
living  message  of  peace  and  good-will  spread  by  the  Quakers  as 
they  went  about  their  tasks.  Perhaps  the  kernel  of  this  mes¬ 
sage  is  best  expressed  by  the  words 
printed  on  the  back  of  the  Food  Card: 

"TO  THE  CHILDREN  OF  GERMANY:  A  greet¬ 
ing  of  Friendship  from  America,  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends  (  Quakers)  who  have  for  250  years, 
and  during  the  several  years  of  war  just 
ended,  maintained  that  only  service  and 
love,  not  war  and  hatred,  can  bring 
peace  and  happiness  to  mankind." 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  Child 
Feed  i  ng t  he  Centers  maintained  in  Berlin, 

Frankfurt  and  Nurnberg,  felt  the  work 
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with  the  students  to  be  of  the  greatest  need,  and  the  rooms 
were  used  for  peace  meetings,  English  groups  and  special  lec¬ 
tures  on  national  and  international  subjects.  Since  these 
broader  contact s  have  become  increasingly  d  if f  icu 1 1  dur i ng the 
last^few  years,  the  Ber  I  in  Center  has  concentrated  its  efforts  on 
becoming  a  gathering  place  for  German  Friends,  a  quiet  spot 
from  which  emanates  conso I  at i on  and  he  I p  f  or  tr oub I ed  spirits 
while  the  rest  home  at  Bad  Pyrmont  serves  a  very  useful  func¬ 
tion  for  all  those  who  needaquiet  opportunity  for  recupera- 
t  i  on . 


THE  STAR  IN  AUSTRIA 


Once  more  the  Star  moves  on  to  Austria  and  finds  that 
VIENNA,  t  hat  g I  amorous  City,  the  old  world  center  of  mus ic  and 
light  and  romance,  has  been  reduced  in  1919  to  a  city  of  de¬ 
spair.  Her  population,  utterly  humiliated  by  conquest  and 
cr ushed  by  pr i vat i on,  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  depths;  rickets 
and  tuberculosis  were  present  in  an  alarming  degree,  and  if 
not  speed  i  ly  re  I  ieved  t  he  future  of  V  ienna  looked  b  lack  i  ndeed. 
The  Enylish  Friends,  with  character ist  ic  energy  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  had  planned  a  most  comprehensive  relief  campaign.  This 
included  Infant  Welfare  Relief  Centers  where  food  was  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  under nour ished . 

As  the  milk  supply  was  very  limited,  the  Friends  bought 
and  maintained  a  herd  of  some  300  cows,  so  that  the  Viennese 
children  might  be  assured  of  at  least  some  fresh  milk.  The 
Americans  were  chiefly  responsible  for  the  anti-tuberculosis 
work  and,  though  unspectacular,  this  proved  of  the  greatest 
value  in  educating  people  along  lines  of  hygiene,  sanitation 
and  nutrition,  the  value  of  which  they  had  known  practically 
not  h i ng . 
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The  political  disturbances  in  Austria  of  February,  1934, 
left  in  its  wake  much  relief  work  untouched  by  the  State. 
After  obtaining  the  consent  of  tne  Government,  the  Vienna 
Center  undertook  to  distribute  relief  to  a  maximum  of  8000 
families,  with  funds  supp I ied  by  the  International  Federation 
of  Trade  Unions.  The  regular  services  of  the  Center,  the 
Forum,  Students  Clubs,  and  large  gatherings  including  Adult 
Schools  and  the  Friends  Meeting,  have  continued  to  grow  in 
strength  and  number.  A  work  camp  established  at  Marienthal, 
near  V  ienna,  prov  ided  opport  un  ity  f  or  a  number  of  young  English 
and  American  Fr iends  to wor k  together  with  unemployed  textile 
workers,  rec la imi ng  farm  lands  for  subs i stence  production  and, 
at  the  same  time,  learning  to  understand  one  another’s  point 
of  view. 


THE  STAR  IN  POLAND 

Poland  in  1919  is  the  next  setting  for  the  STAR,  where 
thousands  of  refugees  were  returning  from  Siberia  and  famine- 
pi  agued  Vo  Iga  d  istr  icts,  br  i  ng  i  ng  with  them  the  dreaded  typhus. 
Here  the  A.F.S.C.  was  abletoexpend  t  i me  and  money  on  t he  con¬ 
structive  wor  k  of se  I  I  i  ng,  for  a  most  nominal  sum,  supplies  of 
farm  machinery,  garden  seeds,  wool,  flax  and  clothing  to  the 
children’s  Homes  and  Hosp i ta I s .  This  work  which  was  primarily 
begun  by  Eng  I ish  Fr iends  soon  became  a  jo  i  nt  undertaking,  which 
united  in  stamping  out  the  dreaded  I  typhus  f ever  and  estab  I  ishing 
a  maternity  and  child  welfare  dispensary  at  Zawiercie. 

Bes ide  the  med ica I  re  I  ief,  some  30, 000  acres  were  ploughed, 
and  enough  timber  hau  I  ed  to  b  u  i  I  d  1600  houses  i  n  40  or  50  dif¬ 
ferent  villages.  A  memorial  in  the  shape  of  a  training  school 
for  boys  was  established  at  Brest-L i tovsk  and  turned  over  to 
the  Agr  icu  Itura  I  department  of  the  Pol  ish  Gover nment , where  boys 
could  secure  a  training  in  scientific  farming  that  would  fit 
them  to  take  over  their  rehabilitated  acres.  The  Society  of 
Fr  iends  a  I  so  ma i nta i ned  f or severa  I  years  a good-w i I  I  Center  in 
Warsaw,  where  in  spite  of  strong  nat i ona I  an i mos i t ies  and  rac i a  I 
prejudices  much  was  done  to  promote  international  peace  and 
understand i ng . 
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THE  STAR  IN  RUSSIA 


The  work  in  this  vast  country,  where  at  one  time  2,500,000 
ref  ugees  were  i  n  need  of  help,  was  carried  on  ch  ief  ly  by  Eng  I  ish 
Friends.  However,  in  1917  a  group  of  six  American  women  were 
sent  out  to  the  country  near  Buzu I uk  and  d id  most  valiant  ser¬ 
vice  i  n  i nvest i gat  i  ng  hundreds  of  cases,  sett i ng  up  hea It h  cen¬ 
ters  and  feeding  stations,  and  obtaining  agricultural  aid  in 
the  very  tang  ib le  form  of  seed  tractors  and  horses.  An  attempt 
was  made  ingiving  both  boysandgirls  some  training  in  useful 
trades  and  ar  rang  i  ng  a  schoo  I  for  German  speak  i  ng  chi  Idren  where 
they  were  not  allowed  in  the  native  schools. 

From  Buz uluk,  after  the  Bolshev  i k  advance,  the  Friends  moved 
to  Siberia,  where  they  aided  the  Red  Cross  i  n  a  I  lev  iat  i  ng  the 
horrible  conditions  brought  on  by  disease,  starvation  and  en¬ 
forced  idleness.  One  out  of  every  twelfth  person  was  found 
acute  ly  ill  with  some  commun  icab  le  d  isease,  thousands  were  with¬ 
out  clothing,  and  almost  all  were  sadly  in  need  of  occupation. 

The  work  here  was  organ  ized  along  lines  already  found  prac¬ 
ticable  in  other  countr  ies,  but  t  he  poss  ib  i  I  it  ies  for  permanent 
reconstr  uct  ion,  bot  h  sp  ir  itua  I  and  material,  are  perhaps  greater 
i  n  Russ  ia  than  i  n  any  other  country.  Although  this  is  st  i  I  I  true, 
at  th  is  wr  it  i  ng  t  he  Center  in  Moscow  had  to  be  closed  because  a 
renewal  of  the  lease  of  the  premises  could  not  be  obtained;  and 
so  there  is  at  present  no  longer  any  Quaker  representat i ve  in 
Russ ia. 
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THE  STAR  IN  STUDENT  HOSTELS 


Geneva 

It  is  d  if  f  icu  1 1  to  eva  I  uate  the  type  of  work  done  throughout 
any  of  the  present  Fr  iends  Centers  i  n  Europe,  and  per  haps  i  n  none 
more  so  than  that  at  Geneva,  the  crossroads  of  the  world. 

During  1927  the  Quaker  Student  Hostel  was  established  in 
Geneva  for  the  accommodat  i on  of  post-graduate  research  student^ 
pr  imar  i  ly  Fr  iends.  Besides  these,  16  or  18  students  from  a  half- 
dozen  different  countr ies  are  annua  I ly  accommodated.  The  stu¬ 
dents  and  teachers  have  unique  f ac  i  I  it ies  for  advanced  inter¬ 
national  study,  beside  which  they  see  at  first  hand  t  he  actua I 
working  of  a  world  government  and  have  endless  opportunity  for 
contact  w  i  th  men  engaged  i  n  League  or  other  international  work. 

The  Geneva  Center  wi  I  I  a  (ways  be  a  bureau  of  i  nf  or  mat  ion  for 
all  kinds  of  ind iv idua Is  and  organ izat ions.  In  add  it  ion  to  this 
serv  ice,  it  prov  ides  social  opportun  it  ies  for  representat  ives  of 
var  ious  countr  ies  to  meet  together  and  d  iscuss  matters  relating 
to  international  affairs  and  world  peace. 

The  progress  of  the  proceedings  of  the  League  of  Nations 
Council  and  of  the  Disarmament  Conference  were  watched  and 
carefully  re  ported  to  var i ous  Quaker  publications  and  outside 
Press  Bureaus.  During  the  S i no-Japanese  and  the  Italo-Ethio- 
pian  erupt i ons  the  Center  was  much  occupied  in  efforts  to  make 
effective  the  peace  mach i nery  of  t he  world  which  has  suffered 
severely  from  its  ineffectiveness  to  prevent  war. 

There  is,  however,  adeepening  sense  that  the  concept i on  of 
international  cooperation  and  law  given  form  in  the  League 
cannot  be  lost,  and  the  importance  of  our  Center  here  maintain¬ 
ing  the  spirit  which  does  away  with  the  occasion  of  war  is  a 
service  of  moment  during  this  readjustment  period. 

Plans  for  the  transfer  of  the  Hostel  and  Center  to  the  Palais 
des  Nations  are  under  way.  This  move,  it  is  hoped,  will  mark 
a  new  day  in  the  effectiveness  and  value  of  our  Service. 

Washington  Student  House 

Through  a  generous  contribution  for  the  purpose,  a  house 
has  been  purchased  in  the  c i ty  of  Wash i ngton,  D.C.,  to  be  main¬ 
tained  as  an  I  nternat  i  ona  I  St  ude  nt  House .  This  project  is  under 
the  care  of  its  own  comm  i  ttee,  appoi  nted  by  the  Service  Commit¬ 
tee.  The  House  was  opened  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
under  the  d  irect  ion  of  Grace  S.  Lowry,  and  since  has  been  filled 
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to  capac i ty  a  I  most  cont i nuous ly .  It  accommodates  sixteen  stu¬ 
dents  and  in  add  it  ion  prov  ides  for  one  or  more  transient  guests. 
In  the  fall  the  student  group  consists  of  the  following:  one 
Polish,  one  Danish,  two  Japanese,  one  Italian,  three  Chinese, 
f',  Amer  icans,  one  Eng  I  i  sh,  and  one  H  i  ndu .  The  house  is  located 
at  1708  New  Hampshire  Avenue. 

THE  STAR  OF  PEACE 

The  Peace  Section  str  i  ves  to  make  effective  the  testimony 
held  s  i  nee  the  Seventeenth  Centurybythe  Religious  Society  of 
Friends -that  Chr ist ian i ty  and  War  are  i rreconc i lab le  and  t hat 
as  Christians,  Fr  iends  cannot  under  any  c  ircumstances  condone, 
support  or  prepare  for  war.  With  this  in  mind  the  Peace  Section 
has  endeavored  to  formu late  a  program  of  educat i on  against  war 
and  toward  i  nter  nat  i  ona  I  cooperat  i  on,  and  has  stimulated  peace 
activities  through  the  churches,  the  schools,  thecommunity  and 
the  press.  To  this  end  Institutes  of  International  Relations 
present  a  period  of  intensive  training  to  ministers,  teachers 
and  civic  leaders. 

The  Peace  Caravans*  two  weeks  of  serv ice  gave  sp lend i d  op¬ 
portunity  to  college  students  to  try  their  persuasive  ability 
in  the  cause  of  peace.  These  caravans  have  grown  increasingly 
more  popular  with  the  young  people  so  that  even  since  1927, 
teams  have  been  trained  and  sent  out,  and  it  is  felt  that 
their  work  has  meant  much  not  only  to  those  who  have  partici¬ 
pated,  but  also  to  the  cause  of  world  peace  and  Christian 
br ot her  hood . 

The  No  Frontier  New  Serv  ice,  a  jo  i  nt  undertaking  between  t  he 
Peace  Sect  ion  and  Devere  Al  len,  has  comb  i  ned  prof  ess  i  ona  I  stand¬ 
ards  of  accuracy  and  news  handl  ing,with  readibi  l  ity  and  I  iterary 
appeal.  Reports  are  rece ived  from  more  than  150  cor responde nt s 
throughout  the  globe,  translated,  and  sent  out  to  editors  of 
religious  I  abor  and  genera  I  magaz  i  nes  at  a  very  moderate  price. 
Bes  ide  send  ing  out  the  re  leases  to  Amer  ican  editors,  occasional 
reports  of  American  work  for  peace  are  sent  through  similar 
agencies  abroad. 

In  1935  the  Peace  Section  was  instrumental  i  n ca  I  I  i  ng  to¬ 
gether  a  group  of  outstand i ng  leaders  in  the  peace  movement  to 
d  iscuss  p  Ians  for  I  aunc  h  i  ng  a  v  i  gor  ous  nat  i  on-w  i  de  campa  i  gn  f  or 
peace.  The  purpose  of  this  Emergency  Peace  Campaign  is  to  keep 
the  United  States  from  going  to  war  and  to  achieve  world  peace 
by  means  of  various  modern  sure  f i re  methods.  The  campaign  has 
a  I  ready  reached  nat  ion-w  ide  pro  port  ions  and  i  s  f  u  I  f  i  I  I  i  ng  a  need 
felt  by  t  he  masses  of  peop I e,  as  is  ev i de  need  by  t  he  cooperat i on 
of  so  many  thousands. 
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Two  nationwide  eye les  of  meet i ngs  in  almost  500  cities  in 
every  state  inthe  Union  were  held,  culminating  inan  Armistice 
Day  gathering  i  n  Mad  i  son  Square  Garden,  NewYork  C  i  ty  -  pr  obab  I  y 
the  largest  peace  meeting  ever  staged  in  the  United  States. 
Those  offering  their  services  to  help  further  the  cause  in¬ 
clude  ministers,  educators,  authors,  art  i  sts  and  I ayme n,  while 
periodicals  carrying  news  items  concerning  the  Campaign  have 
reached  a  paid  circulation  of  45,000,000  people. 

The  First  Institute  of  International  Relations  was  he  Id  at 
Haverford  College  in  June,  I  930,  as  an  exper iment  to  attract  the 
right  kind  of  people  to  the  study  of  world  conditions  as  they 
affect  peace.  The  problem  of  world  peace  was  approached  from 
four  angles  -  the  political,  the  economic,  the  sociological 
and  the  spiritual.  About  sixty  people  attended,  and  the  at¬ 
tempt  proved  such  a  success  that  in  1936  there  were  held  ten 
institutes  in  various  strategic  centers  over  the  country, 
with  students  affiliated  with  27  religious  bodies.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  these  Institutes  is  to  train  leaders  to  carry  on 
peace  education  in  their  respective  communities,  and  in  no 
small  manner  this  has  been  accomplished. 


THE  STAR  OF  HOME  SERVICE 

To  live  creative  lives  inthe  present  complex  age  of  civ¬ 
ilization  is  a  tremendous  cha  I  lenge  to  young  men  and  women  who 
must  soon  take  onthe  responsibilities  of  mat ure  citizenship. 
Ten  year s  ago  a  young  fr  iend  in  I owa  founded  a  vol  unteer  serv  ice 
in  Indian  work  in  North  Dakota.  A  Philadelphia  young  man  was 
he  I  ped  to  f  i  nd  a  job  among  i  mm  igrantsonEllis  Island,  while  an 
Indiana  girl  was  placed  in  a  Settlement  House  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  others  carried  out  a  relief  program  among  striking 
miners  in  West  Pennsylvania. 
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Since  t  hen  each  summer  f  i  nds  more  young  Friends  turning  to 
the  Home  Service  Comm ittee  f  or  he  I p  in  finding  service  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  approx  imate  ly  818  young  men  and  women  have  given 
their  serv  ice  for  construct ive  purposes.  Some  of  the  types  of 
placements  during  the  past  years  are  as  follows: 


Camps 

Settlement  Houses 

I nd ian  Work 

Girls  Reform  Schools 


Subsistence  Homesteads 
Negro  Schools 
Southern  Mountains 
Migrant  Work  Centers 


Thirty-six  colleges  and  universities  were  represented  by 
members  of  fourteen  religious  groups  who  came  from  eighteen 
different  states.  In  1929  the  cal  I  came  f r om  t he  Federa I  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Churches  to  undertake  work  in  East  Marion,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  where  the  hatred,  fear  and  suspicion  between  textile 
workers  and  the  companies  amounted  almost  to  a  state  of  civil 
war.  Here  1041  people,  f am i I ies  of  mi  I  I  workers  who  had  struck 
aga  i  nst  t  he  i  nto I erab I e  I i v i ng  and  wage  conditions,  received 
food,  clothing,  med ica I  and  nurs i ng  a  id,  a Chr istmas  party  and 
other  help  through  the  staff  of  A.F.S.C,  workers. 

In  1931  approx imate ly  920  unemp loyed  heads  of  fami I ies  were 
placed  in  "Made  Work"  positions  throughout  some  100  churches 
in  Philadelphia,  enta i I i ng  the  expend i ture  of  $50, 000  in  wages 
paid  out.  This  winter  also  10,000  school  children  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  were  g i ven  one  supp lementary  meal  every  day,  to  which 
work  one  hundred  Friends  volunteered  their  services. 

In  the  Bituminous  Coal  Areas  af  ive  point  program  was  put 
into  effect  in  1932-33. 

1)  Child  Feeding  3)  Cooperative  Shops 

2)  Health  Activities  4)  Subs istence  Homestead  Leaders 

5)  Friendly  Counsellors 


Federal,  State  and  County  Off  ic  ia  Is,  a  number  of  Foundat  i  ons> 
many  schoo I s  and  Sunday  school  classes  cooperated  with  the  Ser¬ 
vice  Committee  i n  ra  is  i  ng  f  unds  and  i  n  deve  I  op  i  ng  v:ar  i ous  phases 
of  the  program,  inall  a  total  of  $423,000  being  administered 
by  the  Coal  Section  during  the  year  of  1932-33. 

In  1933  the  Friends  Health  Service  moved  i nto  Logan  Coun¬ 
ty,  West  Virginia,  where  the  need  for  construct  ive  health  ser¬ 
vice,  part  icular  ly  for  chi  Idren,  was  appal  I  ing.  Of  858  fami  I  ies 
with  hea  1 1  h  prob  lems,  207  needed  operations.  Quant  it  ies  of  cod 
liver  oil  and  milk  were  distributed. 

At  the  Tygart  Va  I  I  ey  Homestead  i  n  West  V  irg  i  n  ia  a  Cooperative 
Association  has  been  developed  and  t he  i  nterest  shown  clearly 
indicates  that  the  members  are  more  than  willing  to  assume  a 
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large  share  In  working  the lr  way  back  to  economic  independence. 
Also  in  the  Tygart  Valley  Tract  has  been  set  up  a  cooperative 
shop  I  ike  those  estab  I  ished  at  Morgantown,  West  Virgin  ia,  West- 
more  land  and  C  learf  ie  I  d  Counties,  Pennsy  I  van  i  a,  and  at  the  Cum¬ 
berland  Homesteads  at  Crossville,  Tennessee.  The  program  in 
all  of  them  includes  woodworking,  b lacksmith i ng,  weaving  and 
is  largely  financed  through  the  Federal  Government. 

In  the  Coal  Count ies  of  West  V  irg i n  ia  our  educat i ona I  pro- 
gramforgirls  was  sponsored  by  the  Coal  Committee  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  State  Department  of  Health  and  Nutrition.  This 
took  the  form  of  an  ex  per i me nt  i  n home— mak i ng,  cook i ng,  nurs i ng, 
English,  social  science,  vocational  guidance,  handicraft  and 
dramatics,  with  a  completely  equipped  hotel  at  Peirce  Springs 
donated  by  the  trustees  as  the  Institute.  The  results  were  so 
satisfactory  that  an  appr opr iat i on  was  made  to  continue  the 
classes  for  two  additional  terms. 

With  the  help  of  the  Federal  Counci  I  of  Churches,  the 
STAR  shines  in  eastern  Ohio’s  coalfields.  Here,  two  families 
of  Friendly  Advisors  are  living  in  communities  of  native  and 
foreign-born  miners,  helping  them  to  understand  one  another’s 
problems  and  towork  together.  They  have  organized  a  People's 
University  which  offers  courses  in  a  wide  range  of  useful 
subjects  to  adults  who  have  not  had  the  opportunities  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  their  youth.  Two  libraries  now  flourish  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  efforts  of  these  Friendly  Advisors;  a  baseball 
league  and  community  recreation  institutes  have  brought  fel¬ 
lowship  through  wholesome  sports.  Quite  recently  this  quiet 
work  of  reconciliation  has  drawn  together  miners,  farmers, 
teachers,  preachers,  business  men  and  representat ives  of  other 
divergent  groups  into  an  Advisory  Committee  which  is  working 
in  harmony  for  community  uplift  in  a  way  that  was  impossible 
a  few  years  ago. 

As  the  years  passed  it  became  increasingly  difficult  to 
differentiate  between  the  work  of  the  Home  Service  Committee 
and  that  done  by  the  rehabilitation  program  of  the  Coal  Com¬ 
mittee,  so  in  June,  1935,  the  Board  of  Directors  formally  ap¬ 
proved  the  ama I gamat i on  of  these  serv ices  and  that  of  the  Econ¬ 
omics  Commission,  under  the  new  Social  industrial  Section  to 
carry  on  the  program  of  each  committee  as  planned. 

After  a  great  deal  of  pre i im i nary  study  and  investigation 
of  the  prob lem  of  re-tra i n i ng  permanently  displaced  workers  in 
the  coal  areas,  so  that  they  can  be  removed  from  relief  rolls 
and  become  self-supporting,  the  Committee  has  advised  that 
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Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania,  be  selected  as  an  area  in  which 
to  develop  a  rehabilitation  project  -  joi nt ly  financed  by  the 
Government,  i  ndust ry,  pr  ivate  f  oundat  ions  and  pr  ivate  agenc  ies. 
An  opt i on  has  been  closed  on  a  200  acre  tract  of  land  near  Re¬ 
public  for  a  possible  site  for  50  families.  The  selection  of 
these  fami I ies,  the  type  of  house  to  be  constructed  and  other 
problems  are  now  before  this  Committee  for  consideration. 

THE  STAR  OVER  WORK  CAMPS 

In  I  934-  a  new  experiment  was  tried  by  the  A.F.S.C.,  an  ex¬ 
periment  i  n  work  i  ng  and  t  h  i  nk  i  ng  in  a  new  type  of  project;  that 
of  contributing  10.000  man-hours  of  vo I unteer  labor  in  digging 
a  ditch  a  mileanda  half  long,  laying  the  water  pipe,  and  in 
constructing  a  260.000-gallon  reservoir  to  supply  water  to  a 
new  Homestead  Commun i ty  of  miners  i  n Greensburg,  Pennsylvania. 

The  !4women  vo  I  unteers  worked  w  it  h  the  homesteaders1  wives 
in  household  arts,  canning,  health  and  playground  projects. 
The  project  had  a  two-fold  aim: 

1)  to  render  tangible  service  by  assisting  some  members  of 
the  stranded  population  of  the  soft  coal  i  ndustry  to  re¬ 
establish  themselves  in  a  new  life; 

2)  to  bring  young  people  face  to  face  with  a  phase  of  our 
tangled  social  and  economic  structure,  and  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  find  a  Christian  and  pacific  solution 
of  it; 

3)  to  perform  some  worthwhile  job  of  social  significance  in 
the  community. 

Four  camps  with  84  wor kers  were  estab I i shed  i  n  I  935  with  a 
daily  program  of  seven  or  eight  hours  hard  phys  ica I  work,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  d  iscuss  ion  of  the  soc i a  I  and  economic  prob lems  of  the ir 
particular  district.  The  campers  donated  their  labor  and  as 

far  as  poss ib le  paid 
their  own  expenses. 

A  poo  I  was  built  in 
one  community,  re- 
I  i  ef  wor  k  i  n  a  f  I  ood- 
ed  area  in  another, 
playground  equipment 
and  a  I  ibrary  project 
i  n  bookb i nd i ng,  oc¬ 
cupying  others. 
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Two  camps  i n Ph i I ade I ph  ia  inthe  Kensington  district  and  at 
the  Bedford  Street  Miss  ion  d  id  good  work  i  n  c  I  ear  i  ng  a  p  layground, 
and  c lean i ng  and  repa i r i ng  b u i Id  i ngs  to  be  used  as  a  Community 
Center  in  a  congested  I ta I ian-Negro  district.  In  evaluating 
the  exper  ience  of  t  he  summer ,  one  camper  says :  H  I  came  herewith 
no  part  icu  lar  knowledge  or  des  i re  for  know  ledge  concern  i  ng  soc  ial 
and  economic  problems.  Now,  however,  the  world,  as  regards  the 
prob I ems  of  t he  people  living  in  it,  is  no  longer  dull  and  un¬ 
interesting.  I  no  longer  feel,  as  I  did  before  I  came,  that 
questions  of  the  wor Id 1 s  attitude  toward  the  down-trodden  do 
not  concern  me.  This  growth  of  a  "concern11  for  other  persons 
and  other  groups  in  society,  and  a  tolerant  attitude  toward 
them,  seem  tome  to  bethemost  noteworthy  things  which  I  have 
gotten  out  of  these  eight  weeks.” 

In  1936  seven  camps  were  estab I ished,  two  i n  the  Tennessee 
Valley  area,  where  a  fish  rearing  pool  for  restocking  Norris 
Lake,  and  a  grist  mill  for  use  of  the  Community  were  the  sum¬ 
mers  projects.  Two  camps  in  Philadelphia  again  did  yeoman 
service  in  badly  congested  districts;  while  the  two  located  on 
Indian  reservations  i  n  Ok lahoma  and  at  Tunesassa  also  carried 
through  a  most  interesting  work  program. 

The  seventh  camp  was  held  at  Dillonvale,  in  the  eastern 
Ohiocoal  fields,  and  here  an  unsightly  city  dump  was  mag  ica  I  ly 
transformed  into  a  well  equipped  community  playground. 

A  I  ready  p  I  ans  f  or  t  he  estab  I  i  shment  of  new  camp  centers  for 
the  summer  of  1937  are  under  way,  and  the  attention  of  young 
Friends  groups  and  the  clerks  of  various  monthly  meetings  is 
called  to  the  des i rab  i  I  i  ty  of  hav i ng  a  good  representation  of 
Friends  in  these  camps,  if  possible. 

THE  STAR  IN  SPAIN 

"Extract  From  Minutes * 

”The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  proposes  to  under¬ 
take  non-partisan  relief  work  in  Spain,  espec i a  I  I y  f  or  ref ugee 
mot  hers  and  ch  i  I  dren,  w  i  t  h  t  he  cooper  at  i  on  of  f  ered  by  t  he  Menno- 
n  ites,  Church  of  the  Bret  hren  and  Federa  I  Counc  i  I  of  Churc hes  of 
Christ  in  America. 

”  It  further  proposes  that  (Mas  soon  as  $10,000  shall  be 
raised,  one  or  more  workers  should  be  sent  to  Spain.  The  ten¬ 
tative  aim’forthe  first  year  is  to  raise  a  minimum  of  $100,000 
and  to  send  from  five  to  six  workers.  This  goal  is  suggested 
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w  it  h  the  know  ledge  that  the  need  is  far  greater  thancanbe  met 
by  the  sum  specified; 

(2)  that  materials  and  personnel  be  made  available  to  es- 
tab  I  ished  refugee  agenc  ies,  both  on  the  Loya  I  ist  and  Rebel  s  lde/ 
un  less  more  sat  isf actory  channe  Is  for  serv  ice  present  themse  Ives 
I  ater . " 

After  visiting  refugee  chi  Idrer^s  colon  ies  throughout  Loyal- 
ist  Spain,  inc  I  uding  three  days  inthe  besieged  c  ity  of  Maar  id, 
and  alsovisit ing  Nationalist  Burgos,  Sylvester  Jones  feels  a 
deep  concern  that  Fr  iends  g  ive  needed  ass  istance  to  the  Spanish 
people.  From  the  best  information  he  could  secure  he  reported 
that  there  were  approximately  150,000  refugee  children  in  the 
care  of  the  Loyalist  Government  and  30,000  war  orphans  in  the 
care  of  the  Nationalist  Government. 

The  physical  cond it  ions  on  the  Nationalist  side  are  not  so 
pressing,  as  the  Franco  forces  have  occup  ied  t  he  rura  I  and  food 
producing  areas  of  Spa  i  r\y  but  on  the  Loyalist  side  there  is  an 
urgent  need  for  meat,  milk,  sugar  and  f  I  our ,  and  these  might  be 
distributed  through  existing  non-military  organizations.  Syl¬ 
vester  Jones  states  that  wherever  he  went  in  Spa  in,  on  both  sides, 
he  was  assured  that  the  Spanish  people  would  welcome  non-par¬ 
tisan  relief  service  and  accept  it  in  the  sp  ir  it  of  f  e  I  I  owsh  ip 
and  good  will  in  which  it  would  be  offered. 


C0NCLUS ION 

"The  roots  of  war  can  be  taken  away  from  all  our  lives,  as 
they  were  long  ago  in  Franc  is  of  Assisi  and  in  John  Woolman. 
Day  by  day  let  us  seek  out  and  remove  every  seed  of  hatred  and 
greed,  of  resentment  and  of  grudging,  in  our  own  selves  and  in 
the  soc ia I  structure  about  us.  Christ*s  way  of  freedom  replaces 
slavish  obedience  by  fellowship.  Instead  of  an  external  com¬ 
pulsion  he  g  i  ves  an  inward  authority.  Instead  of  self-seeking 
we  must  put sacr if  ice;  i  nstead  of  dom i nat i on,  cooperation.  Fear 
and  suspicion  must  g  i  ve  p  I  ace  to  trust  and  the  sp  i  r  it  of  under¬ 
standing.  Thus  shall  we  more  and  more  become  friends  to  all 
men  and  our  li  ve  swill  be  filledwith  the  joywhichtruefr  i  end- 
ship  never  fails  to  bring.  Surely,  this  is  the  way  in  which 
Christ  cal  Is  us  to  overcome  t he  barr iers  of  race  and  class  and 
thus  make  of  a  I  I  humanity  a  society  of  friends." 
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Workers 


Names  and  Addresses  of  A.F.S.C.  Workers 
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